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Week Ending Friday, January 25, 


50th American Presidential Inaugural 





Oaths of Office Taken by the President and 
the Vice President at the Swearing-in 
Ceremony. January 20, 1985 





Oath Administered to the Vice President by 
Potter Stewart, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States: 

I, George Herbert Walker Bush, do sol- 
emnly swear that I will support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic, 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same, that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion, and that I will well and faithfully 
discharge the duties of the office on which I 
am about to enter, so help me God. 

Oath Administered to the President by 
Warren E. Burger, Chief Justice of the 
United States: 

I, Ronald Reagan, do solemnly swear that 
I will faithfully execute the Office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and will to the 
best of my Ability, preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States, so help me God. 


Note: The private swearing-in ceremony 
began at approximately 11:50 a.m. at the 
White House with an invocation by the 
Reverend Donn Moomau, pastor of the Bel 
Air Presbyterian Church. The ceremony was 
attended by immediate members of the 
Reagan and Bush families, members of the 
Cabinet and the senior White House staff, 
and bipartisan congressional leaders. 

The oaths of office were administered to 
the Vice President and the President at the 
landing of the Grand Staircase on the State 
Floor. During the President’s oath, which is 
prescribed by section 1 of Article II of the 
Constitution, Mrs. Reagan held the Bible 
which belonged to the President’s mother, 
Nelle Reagan. It was opened to II Chron- 
icles 7:14. 


1985 


The President and Mrs. Reagan began the 
day with breakfast at the White House. 
They then went to the Washington Cathe- 
dral to attend the National Prayer Service 
of Thanksgiving, an interfaith, nonsectar- 
ian religious service. 

Following the swearing-in ceremony at 
the White House, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan attended a reception in the State 
Dining Room for Reagan and Bush family 
members, congressional leaders, Cabinet 
members, and other invited guests. Later in 
the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan hosted a reception on the State 
Floor for entertainers who participated in 
the Inaugural Gala at the Washington Con- 
vention Center. 

The 20th amendment to the Constitution 
requires that the President be sworn in on 
January 20. Because the date fell on a 
Sunday, the public inauguration ceremony 
was held at the Capitol on the following 
day. 


Super Bowl XIX 





Remarks With Coach Bill Walsh of the San 
Francisco 49ers Following the Game. 
January 20, 1985 





The President. Coach Walsh, there ought 
to be a bigger word than “congratulations” 
for all that we saw tonight and what you 
and that team of yours have accomplished. 
But that’s the word to use, and I just want 
to say congratulations to you and, of course, 
congratulations to Joe Montana for his being 
picked and for the performance. But for all 
of that team—I guess as a coach you 
couldn’t have asked for anything greater 
than they gave you tonight. So—— 

Coach Walsh. Well, they—— 

The President. Yes? 

Coach Walsh. Well, I tell you, they’ve 
given it all year, Mr. President. This is the 
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greatest football team and the greatest 
group of people I’ve ever been around. And 
I hope we've added to today’s festivities. 

The President. You certainly did. And, 
you know, if now that the season’s over and 
you fellows haven’t anything to do for a 
while, I have to go up on the Hill and deal 
with Congress in a few day—how would 
you like to come back and I could use a 
front-line four? 

Coach Walsh. Well, I think we'll stick to 
football, Mr. President. You’re equipped for 
your job. We'll just try to deal with this one. 

Congratulations to you on your election. 
We’re all behind you, and we’re praying for 
you. 

The President. Thank you very much. 
And again, God bless you all, and it was just 
great. 


Note: The President’s conversation with 
Coach Walsh was broadcast live on the 
ABC network following the 49ers 38-16 
victory over the Miami Dolphins at Stan- 
ford Stadium, Stanford, CA. The President 
spoke from the Map Room at the White 
House at approximately 9:40 p.m. In his 
remarks, the President referred to 49 ers 
quarterback Joe Montana, who was chosen 
as the most valuable player of the game. 

The President had earlier participated in 
a pregame ceremony via a special hookup 
between the stadium and the Map Room. At 
approximately 6:15 p.m., he tossed the 
coin—one commemorating Super Bowl X— 
to determine which team would kick off. 
Shortly after the coin toss, the President 
and Mrs. Reagan had dinner at the White 
House with family members. 


50th American Presidential Inaugural 





Statement on the Decision To Hold the 
Official Inaugural Ceremony in the Capitol 
Rotunda and the Cancellation of the 
Inaugural Parade. January 20, 1985 





I have this evening accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Committee for the 50th 
American Presidential Inaugural to cancel 
the Inaugural Parade. And the Joint Con- 
gressional Inaugural Committee has, at my 


request, agreed to move the official Inaugu- 
ral ceremony to the Rotunda of the United 
States Capitol. I have directed the Commit- 
tee for the 50th American Presidential In- 
augural to make every effort to develop an 
alternate event for tomorrow afternoon— 
one which would allow those who have 
traveled so far and have given so unselfishly 
an opportunity to be a part of this historic 
occasion. 

Nancy and I are disappointed that the 
weather in Washi.igton caused this change, 
but the health and safety of those attending 
and working at these outdoor events must 
come before any celebrations. Medical and 
military experts have warned that tomor- 
row’s weather—which could see tempera- 
tures with a windchill factor as low as 30 
degrees below zero—would pose significant 
risks to the well-being of the many thou- 
sands of persons who planned to attend and 
work at these events. Under such condi- 
tions, exposed flesh can freeze within 5-10 
minutes, triggering considerable danger to 
many of the parade and ceremony partici- 
pants, spectators, and the general public. In 
addition, equipment would not be operable. 

We are deeply grateful for the enthusi- 
asm and patriotism which has been the hall- 
mark of so many persons from all 50 States 
who have given so much to make this Inau- 
gural a success. We look forward to seeing 
many of them Monday night at the Inaugu- 
ral balls, which will be held as scheduled. It 
may be cold outside, but our hearts will 
always be warmed by the many wonderful 
memories of thousands of our fellow citi- 
zens coming to Washington this weekend to 
join us as we continue our work to make 
American great again. 


Note: Earlier in the day, the White House 
announced that the Committee for the 50th 
American Presidential Inaugural had can- 
celed the National Pageant of Young Amer- 
icans, which would have included musical 
entertainment and fireworks displays at the 
Jefferson Memorial on the evening of Janu- 
ary 20. 
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50th American Presidential Inaugural 





Inaugural Address. January 21, 1985 





Senator Mathias, Chief Justice Burger, Vice 
President Bush, Speaker O’Neill, Senator 
Dole, reverend clergy, and members of my 
family and friends and my fellow citizens: 

This day has been made brighter with the 
presence here of one who, for a time, has 
been absent. Senator John Stennis, God 
bless you and welcome back. 

There is, however, one who is not with us 
today. Representative Gillis Long of Louisi- 
ana left us last night. And I wonder if we 
could all join in a moment of silent prayer. 


[The President resumed speaking after a 
moment of silence. | 


Amen. 

There are no words adequate to express 
my thanks for the great honor that you’ve 
bestowed on me. I'll do my utmost to be 
deserving of your trust. 

This is, as Senator Mathias told us, the 
50th time that we, the people, have cele- 
brated this historic occasion. When the first 
President, George Washington, placed his 
hand upon the Bible, he stood less than a 
single day’s journey by horseback from raw, 
untamed wilderness. There were 4 million 
Americans in a union of 13 States. Today, 
we are 60 times as many in a union of 50 
States. We’ve lighted the world with our 
inventions, gone to the aid of mankind 
wherever in the world there was a cry for 
help, journeyed to the Moon and safely re- 
turned. So much has changed, and yet we 
stand together as we did two centuries ago. 

When I took this oath 4 years ago, I did 
so in a time of economic stress. Voices were 
raised saying that we had to look to our past 
for the greatness and glory. But we, the 
present-day Americans, are not given to 
looking backward. In this blessed land, 
there is always a better tomorrow. 

Four years ago, I spoke to you of a New 
Beginning, and we have accomplished that. 
But in another sense, our New Beginning is 
a continuation of that beginning created 
two centuries ago when, for the first time 
in history, government, the people said, was 
not our master, it is our servant; its only 
power that which we the people allow it to 
have. 


That system has never failed us, but for a 
time we failed the system. We asked things 
of government that government was not 
equipped to give. We yielded authority to 
the National Government that properly be- 
longed to States or to local governments or 
to the people themselves. We allowed taxes 
and inflation to rob us of our earnings and 
savings and watched the great industrial 
machine that had made us the most produc- 
tive people on Earth slow down and the 
number of unemployed increase. 

By 1980 we knew it was time to renew 
our faith, to strive with all our strength 
toward the ultimate in individual freedom, 
consistent with an orderly society. 

We believed then and now: There are no 
limits to growth and human progress when 
men and women are free to follow their 
dreams. And we were right to believe that. 
Tax rates have been reduced, inflation cut 
dramatically, and more people are em- 
ployed than ever before in our history. 

We are creating a nation once again vi- 
brant, robust, and alive. But there are many 
mountains yet to climb. We will not rest 
until every American enjoys the fullness of 
freedom, dignity, and opportunity as our 
birthright. It is our birthright as citizens of 
this great Republic. 

And if we meet this challenge, these will 
be years when Americans have restored 
their confidence and tradition of progress; 
when our values of faith, family, work, and 
neighborhood were restated for a modern 
age; when our economy was finally freed 
from government’s grip; when we made 
sincere efforts at meaningful arms reduc- 
tions and by rebuilding our defenses, our 
economy, and developing new technologies, 
helped preserve peace in a troubled world; 
when America courageously supported the 
struggle for individual liberty, self-govern- 
ment, and free enterprise throughout the 
world and turned the tide of history away 
from totalitarian darkness and into the 
warm sunlight of human freedom. 

My fellow citizens, our nation is poised 
for greatness. We must do what we know is 
right, and do it with all our might. Let his- 
tory say of us, “These were golden years— 
when the American Revolution was reborn, 
when freedom gained new life, and Amer- 
ica reached for her best. 
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Our two-party system has solved us— 
served us, I should say, well over the years, 
but never better than in those times of 
great challenge when we came together not 
as Democrats or Republicans, but as Ameri- 
cans united in a common cause. 

Two of our Founding Fathers, a Boston 
lawyer named Adams and a Virginia planter 
named Jefferson, members of that remarka- 
ble group whe met in Independence Hall 
and dared to think they could start the 
world over again, left us an important 
lesson. They had become, in the years then 
in government, bitter political rivals in the 
Presidential election of 1800. Then, years 
later, when both were retired and age had 
softened their anger, they began to speak to 
each other again through letters. A bond 
was reestablished between those two who 
had helped create this government of ours. 

In 1826, the 50th anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, they both died. 
They died on the same day, within a few 
hours of each other, and that day was the 
Fourth of July. 

In one of those letters exchanged in the 
sunset of their lives, Jefferson wrote, “It car- 
ries me back to the times when, beset with 
difficulties and dangers, we were fellow la- 
borers in the same cause, struggling for 
what is most valuable to man, his right of 
self-government. Laboring always at the 
same oar, with some wave ever ahead 
threatening to overwhelm us, and yet pass- 
ing harmless . . . we rode through the storm 
with heart and hand.” 

Well, with heart and hand let us stand as 
one today—one people under God, deter- 
mined that our future shall be worthy of 
our past. As we do, we must not repeat the 
well-intentioned errors of our past. We 
must never again abuse the trust of working 
men and women by sending their earnings 
on a futile chase after the spiraling de- 
mands of a bloated Federal Establishment. 
You elected us in 1980 to end this prescrip- 
tion for disaster, and I don’t believe you 
reelected us in 1984 to reverse course. 

At the heart of our efforts is one idea 
vindicated by 25 straight months of eco- 
nomic growth: Freedom and incentives un- 
leash the drive and entrepreneurial genius 
that are the core of human progress. We 
have begun to increase the rewards for 
work, savings, and investment; reduce the 
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increase in the cost and size of government 
and its interference in people’s lives. 

We must simplify our tax system, make it 
more fair and bring the rates down for all 
who work and earn. We must think anew 
and move with a new boldness, so every 
American who seeks work can find work, so 
the least among us shall have an equal 
chance to achieve the greatest things—to 
be heroes who heal our sick, feed the 
hungry, protect peace among nations, and 
leave this world a better place. 

The time has come for a new American 
Emancipation—a great national drive to 
tear down economic barriers and liberate 
the spirit of enterprise in the most dis- 
tressed areas of our country. My friends, 
together we can do this, and do it we must, 
so help me God. 

From new freedom will spring new op- 
portunities for growth, a more productive, 
fulfilled, and united people, and a stronger 
America—an America that will lead the 
technological revolution and also open its 
mind and heart and soul to the treasures of 
literature, music, and poetry, and the values 
of faith, courage, and love. 

A dynamic economy, with more citizens 
working and paying taxes, will be our 
strongest tool to bring down budget deficits. 
But an almost unbroken 50 years of deficit 
spending has finally brought us to a time of 
reckoning. We’ve come to a turning point, 
a moment for hard decisions. I have asked 
the Cabinet and my staff a question and 
now I put the same question to all of you. If 
not us, who? And if not now, when? It must 
be done by all of us going forward with a 
program aimed at reaching a balanced 
budget. We can then begin reducing the 
national debt. 

I will shortly submit a budget to the Con- 
gress aimed at freezing government pro- 
gram spending for the next year. Beyond 
this, we must take further steps to perma- 
nently control government’s power to tax 
and spend. We must act now to protect 
future generations from government’s 
desire to spend its citizens’ money and tax 
them into servitude when the bills come 
due. Let us make it unconstitutional for the 
Federal Government to spend more than 
the Federal Government takes in. 
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We have already started returning to the 
people and to State and local governments 
responsibilities better handled by them. 
Now, there is a place for the Federal Gov- 
ernment in matters of social compassion. 
But our fundamental goals must be to 
reduce dependency and upgrade the digni- 
ty of those who are infirm or disadvantaged. 
And here, a growing economy and support 
from family and community offer our best 
chance for a society where compassion is a 
way of life, where the old and infirm are 
cared for, the young and, yes, the unborn 
protected, and the unfortunate looked after 
and made self-sufficient. 

Now, there is another area where the 
Federal Government can play a part. As an 
older American, I remember a time when 
people of different race, creed, or ethnic 
origin in our land found hatred and preju- 
dice installed in social custom and, yes, in 
law. There’s no story more heartening in 
our history than the progress that we’ve 
made toward the brotherhood of man that 
God intended for us. Let us resolve there 
will be no turning back or hesitation on the 
road to an America rich in dignity and 
abundant with opportunity for all our citi- 
zens. 

Let us resolve that we, the people, will 
build an American Opportunity Society in 
which all of us—white and black, rich and 
poor, young and old—will go forward to- 
gether, arm in arm. Again, let us remember 
that though our heritage is one of blood 
lines from every corner of the Earth, we 
are all Americans, pledged to carry on this 
last, best hope of man on Earth. 

I’ve spoken of our domestic goals and the 
limitations we should put on our Nutional 
Government. Now let me turn to a task 
that is the primary responsibility of National 
Government—the safety and security of our 
people. 

Today, we utter no prayer more fervently 
than the ancient prayer for peace on Earth. 
Yet history has shown that peace does not 
come, nor will our freedom be preserved, 
by good will alone. There are those in the 
world who scorn our vision of human digni- 
ty and freedom. One nation, the Soviet 
Union, has conducted the greatest military 
buildup in the history of man, building arse- 
nals of awesome offensive weapons. 


We’ve made progress in restoring our de- 
fense capability. But much remains to be 
done. There must be no wavering by us, 
nor any doubts by others, that America will 
meet her responsibilities to remain free, 
secure, and at peace. 

There is only one way safely and legiti- 
mately to reduce the cost of national securi- 
ty, and that is to reduce the need for it. 
And this we’re trying to do in negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. We’re not just dis- 
cussing limits on a further increase of nucle- 
ar weapons; we seek, instead, to reduce 
their number. We seek the total elimination 
one day of nuclear weapons from the face 
of the Earth. 

Now, for decades, we and the Soviets 
have lived under the threat of mutual as- 
sured destruction—if either resorted to the 
use of nuclear weapons, the other could re- 
taliate and destroy the one who had started 
it. Is there either logic or morality in believ- 
ing that if one side threatens to kill tens of 
millions of our people our only recourse is 
to threaten killing tens of millions of theirs? 

I have approved a research program to 
find, if we can, a security shield that will 
destroy nuclear missiles before they reach 
their target. It wouldn’t kill people; it 
would destroy weapons. It wouldn’t milita- 
rize space; it would help demilitarize the 
arsenals of Earth. It would render nuclear 
weapons obsolete. We will meet with the 
Soviets, hoping that we can agree on a way 
to rid the world of the threat of nuclear 
destruction. 

We strive for peace and security, heart- 
ened by the changes all around us. Since 
the turn of the century, the number of de- 
mocracies in the world has grown fourfold. 
Human freedom is on the march, and no- 
where more so than in our own hemi- 
sphere. Freedom is one of the deepest and 
noblest aspirations of the human spirit. 
People, worldwide, hunger for the right of 
self-determination, for those inalienable 
rights that make for human dignity and 
progress. 

America must remain freedom’s staunch- 
est friend, for freedom is our best ally and it 
is the world’s only hope to conquer poverty 
and preserve peace. Every blow we inflict 
against poverty will be a blow against its 
dark allies of oppression and war. Every vic- 
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tory for human freedom will be a victory 
for world peace. 

So, we go forward today, a nation still 
mighty in its youth and powerful in its pur- 
pose. With our alliances strengthened, with 
our economy leading the world to a new 
age of economic expansion, we look to a 
future rich in possibilities. And all of this is 
because we worked and acted together, not 
as members of political parties but as Amer- 
icans. 

My friends, we live in a world that’s lit by 
lightning. So much is changing and will 
change, but so much endures and tran- 
scends time. 

History is a ribbon, always unfurling. His- 
tory is a journey. And az we continue our 
journey, we think of those who traveled 
before us. We stand again at the steps of 
this symbol of our democracy—well, we 
would have been standing at the steps if it 
hadn’t gotten so cold. [Laughter] Now 
we're standing inside this symbol of our de- 
mocracy, and we see and hear again the 
echoes of our past: a general falls to his 
knees in the hard snow of Valley Forge; a 
lonely President paces the darkened halls 
and ponders his struggle to preserve the 
Union; the men of the Alamo call out en- 
couragement to each other; a settler pushes 
west and sings a song, and the song echoes 
out forever and fills the unknowing air. 

It is the American sound. It is hopeful, 
big-hearted, idealistic, daring, decent, and 
fair. That’s our heritage, that’s our song. We 
sing it still. For all our problems, our differ- 
ences, we are together as of old. We raise 
our voices to the God who is the Author of 
this most tender music. And may He con- 
tinue to hold us close as we fill the world 
with our sound—in unity, affection, and 
love—one people under God, dedicated to 
the dream of freedom that He has placed in 
the human heart, called upon now to pass 
that dream on to a waiting and hopeful 
world. 

God bless you, and God bless America. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:49 a.m. in 
the Rotunda of the Capitol. Prior to his 
address the President repeated the oath of 
office, again administered by Chief Justice 
Warren E. Burger, which he had taken on 
January 20. The Inaugural ceremony was 
originally scheduled to take place on the 
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West Portico of the Capitol, but was held 
inside due to the bitterly cold weather in 
Washington. 

The President and Mrs. Reagan began the 
day with breakfast at the White House. 
They then attended services at St. John’s 
Church, “the Church of the Presidents,” 
where an Inauguration homily was given 
by the Reverend John C. Harper, D.D,, 
rector of the church. Upon their return to 
the White House, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan had coffee in the Blue Room with 
members of the joint congressional escort 
committee before traveling to the Capitol. 


50th American Presidential Inaugural 





Remarks at a Luncheon at the Capitol. 
January 21, 1985 





The President. Ym not trying to play 
Dean Martin. [Laughter] 

Senator Mathias, honorable Members of 
the House, and distinguished guests, and 
Members of the Senate, of course. 

This has been an historic day, and it’s not 
over yet. Together, we mark the end of one 
term and the beginning of another. And I 
want each of you to know how grateful I 
am for all that you’ve done—all the energy 
and personal commitment that you have 
mustered in these last 4 years to make our 
system work. 

In the shifting alliances of a free govern- 
ment, we in this room have been intense 
allies on some issues, while disagreeing on 
others. But I think the level of respect and 
courtesy with which we’ve treated each 
other speaks well for us and confirms the 
viability of this great democratic system 
which is now in our care. 

There’s been quite a few Inaugurations in 
my lifetime. I missed Abe Lincoln’s but— 
[laughter|—_I do remember Calvin Coo- 
lidge’s. [Laughter] Even though I was of the 
other party at the time, he was much loved 
and respected. I was a Democrat in those 
days. 

His Inaugural Address said, “Our Con- 
gress represents the people and the States. 
In all legislative affairs, they are the natural 
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collaborator with the President. In spite of 
all the criticism which often falls to its lot, I 
do not hesitate to say that there is no more 
independent and effective legislative body 
in the world. It is, and should be, jealous of 
its prerogatives. I welcome the cooperation 
and expect to share with it not only the 
responsibility but the credit for our 
common effort to secure beneficial legisla- 
tion.” Calvin Coolidge. 

Well, I hope we can work together in 
that same spirit. I have a plaque on my 
desk in the office that says what I firmly 
believe, and that is there is no limit to what 
a man can accomplish if he doesn’t—what 
he can do and where he can go if he 
doesn’t care who gets the credit. 

So, I hope in the days and the years to 
come that we can move ahead, meet the 
challenges of our day, thinking only of how 
much we can accomplish if we maintain our 
good will and cooperation. 

We’re very grateful to you for these gifts. 
And may I offer a toast to all of you here, 
the Members of the Congress, all the guests 
who are here with you, and to the best Vice 
President this country has ever had, George 
Bush, and to the next 4 years. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Mathias. The distinguished Re- 
publican leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, Bob Michel. 

Representative Michel. Thank you, Mac. 

Mr. President, Mr. Vice President, Mr. 
Speaker, and Mr. Chief Justice, your wives, 
and ladies and gentlemen: 

Four years ago, we presented to the 
President one of the letter openers that was 
used in opening the Electoral College bal- 
lots that came in from the State. 

We'd like to do that again this year, in 
addition to give the Vice President one, 
but, Mr. Speaker, we’re going to spare you 
any—we’re just going to spare you by not 
reading the inscription on the plaque be- 
cause of the number on the Electoral Col- 
lege vote. [Laughter] 

There’s one other here that I’d like to 
present to the President on behalf of the 
leadership of both the House and Senate, 
Republican and Democrat alike. 


Mr. President, you’ve been very good to 


come up here to the Hill every once in 
awhile, not only with official messages, but 
when you just had an informal word to say 


from time to time. As you know, beyond 
this beautiful picture here is a normal route 
to the House of Representatives. When this 
Chamber was once the old Chamber, and 
then as we developed the new Chamber 
beyond it, there were a set of beautiful 
bronze doors that were between the two, 
that are now down in the East Portico of 
the Capitol. 

We have here for you, Mr. President, a 
likeness prepared by one of our craftsmen 
here in the Capitol, and also a very special 
key to those doors, because, as you know, 
the Speaker pretty well controls this side of 
the Capitol over here. [Laughter] In the 
event you want to come up sometime for 
some reason, for whatever—{laughter|— 
here’s the key to the Capitol and to the 
House of Representatives. [Laughter] 

The President. I’ve just been told we 
should get out of here. [Laughter] They said 
I could do anything I wanted on the way 
out, so I just want to express a very heart- 
felt thanks. These are wonderful things to 
have in celebration of this day. And, Tip, do 
you have a key, too? [Laughter] If you 
don’t, feel free to borrow it anytime. 
[Laughter] 

All right, thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:50 p.m. at 
the luncheon for congressional leaders and 
invited guests which was held in Statuary 
Hall at the Capitol. Following the lunch- 
eon, the President and Mrs. Reagan re- 
turned to the White House. 


| 
50th American Presidential Inaugural 





Remarks at a Band Concert at the Capital 
Centre in Landover, MD. 
January 21, 1985 





Well, good afternoon. I’m told that this is 
the coldest day in Inauguration history. But 
looking out at all of you, I somehow feel 
there’s a lot of warmth inside this building. 

Who would ever have thought that I'd be 
the one standing up and talking, while all of 
you were—well, almost all of you—were sit- 
ting down and listening. It just goes to show 
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here in Washington things have a way of 
turning out the opposite of how we intend. 

I know you didn’t get your chance to 
salute all of us, but I just want you to know 
how happy and how important it was for 
Nancy, myself, and the Vice President and 
Mrs. Bush to come here to salute all of you. 

You know, we and all America were so 
looking forward to seeing each one of you 
perform and delight us with your wonderful 
talents and exuberance. And what a great 
American family you are. Because whether 
you come from as far away as Hawaii, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Florida, New York or Missis- 
sippi, or Washington or Alaska, or—I’m told 
the team from Alaska was the only one that 
came here and really was and could have 
gone through with the parade because they 
came with a team of huskies. I can’t go on 
naming all your States, because I know all 
50 are represented here, and the territories, 
and you represent America at its best. And 
you would have given America the greatest 
show on Earth. 

Now, we were all anticipating the parade. 
And I was looking forward to every unit. I'd 
heard about all of you. And particularly, 
there was one that—someplace in here, I 
think, is a band from my home, or the town 
where I was born, Tampico, Illinois. And 
with that band was going to be the 
pompom girls from the high school in 
Dixon, Illinois, where I graduated. 

I want to tell you, I have a little knowl- 
edge and understanding of some of your 
problems. I was the drum major of the 
Dixon YMCA Boys Band, and I had a brief 
career, because we were asked to head up 
the parade in a nearby town on Decoration 
Day. And I know that everyone was briefed 
about the parade course and everything, 
but I had also been told that a fellow on a 
white horse was going to be out in front, 
and I figured I'll just follow the man on the 
white horse. Who can go wrong doing that? 
And I was going down the street, making 
with the baton, and pretty soon I thought 
the music was beginning to sound a little 
faint. [Laughter] I looked over my shoulder. 
Everybody had turned the corner. I was 
going down the wrong street all by myself. 
[Laughter] 1 kept right on walking—right 
out of a musical career. [Laughter] 

Well, we know the tremendous time and 
personal dedication that each of you put 
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into your preparations—everything from 
bake sales to getting church and civic 
groups to help you raise the money to pay 
your way, to the long, long hours of re- 
hearsal so that you perform at your very 
best. 

I don’t want to forget to mention one 
other very important group of participants 
who are here with us, too—our United 
States military personnel. 

You know, all of them and most of you 
are about pretty much the same age group. 
I just want to say something. Back in World 
War II, General George Marshall was asked 
by someone what he thought was our secret 
weapon. And General Marshall said, “The 
best damn kids in the world.” And do you 
know something? If he were here today, he 
could say the same thing, because you are. 

Our military, led by Paul Miller, the di- 
rector of ceremonies and special events for 
the Military District of Washington; deputy 
parade chairman, Marine Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Frank Turner—they were a tremen- 
dously effective organizational team, and 
they would have been there to line your 
parade route down Pennsylvania Avenue. 

And let me tell you, I and all of us up 
here, George and Barbara and Nancy, we 
were raring to go. I went searching into the 
closet—I had a pair of long johns—I was 
going to put them on. [Laughter] The last 
time I wore them was the 1980 primary 
campaign in New Hampshire. 

But it would have been a magical 
moment to tuck away and cherish with 
your loved ones during all your later years. 
But it was not to be. And I just hope you 
understand that we only made this decision 
after we were convinced that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to protect your own health, 
as well as the health of the thousands who 
would be lining the parade to watch you. 
Believe me, we had professional medical 
advice in making that decision. 

But I pledge one thing to all of you today, 
and that is to serve with the very best of 
my abilities and to try, during these next 4 
years, to live up to the spirits of unity and 
pride that you have brought to Washington, 
because that’s what makes America the 
greatest country on Earth. 

There’s another thought that Id like to 
leave with you, and that is that your trip 
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here, despite the cancellation of the parade, 
is still very worthwhile and important, be- 
cause all of us together have been partici- 
pants in a great miracle of modern histo- 
ry—the simple, peaceful continuation of 
power ratifying the sovereignty of we, the 
people. There has never been a transfer of 
power by bayonet in America and, God 
willing, there never will be. 

Thomas Jefferson once said, “How little 
do my countrymen know what precious 
blessings they are in possession of and 
which no other people on Earth enjoy.” 
Well, today we can rejoice that more and 
more people on Earth are moving toward 
democracy, and we can rejoice that Amer- 
ica, a nation still young compared to so 
many others, is the oldest, most successful 
republic on Earth. 

In 2 years, we will celebrate together the 
200th anniversary of our Constitution. And 
what a day that will be for parades, not only 
in Washington, DC, but all across our land. 
So, while we could not go through with 
today’s festivities, we can celebrate in our 
hearts the continuation of this wonderful 
experiment in individual liberty and self- 
government. And we can give thanks that 
we remain today, as Abraham Lincoln said 
over a hundred years ago, “The last, best 
hope of man on Earth.” 

God bless you all. Thank you all again. 
Have a safe journey home. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:18 p.m. fol- 
lowing remarks and an introduction by the 
First Lady. The audience was mainly com- 
posed of high school band members from 
across the country who had been scheduled 
to participate in the traditional Inaugural 
Parade down Pennsylvania Avenue. Several 
of the bands performed at the Capital 
Centre, while the President and Mrs. 
Reagan and the Vice President and Mrs. 
Bush were seated on what was to have been 
a float in the parade. The parade was can- 
celed due to the bitterly cold weather in 
Washington. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan attended a series of Inaugural Balls 
at various locations throughout the city: the 
DC Starplex Armory (the Inaugural Ball for 
Young Americans), the National Air and 
Space Museum; the Pension Building; the 
District of Columbia Convention Center 


(two separate balls); the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts; the Shera- 
ton Washington Hotel; the Shoreham Hotel; 
the Washington Hilton Hotel (two separate 
balls). They also attended the American Le- 
gion’s “Salute to Heroes” ball, honoring 200 
Congressional Medal of Honor recipients, at 
the Capital Hilton Hotel. 


The Nation’s Economy 





Statement on the 1984 Gross National 
Product and Inflation Figures. 
January 22, 1985 





I am delighted by today’s reports that the 
gross national product in 1984 increased by 
6.8 percent—the biggest increase in 34 
years—and that inflation, as measured by 
the price deflator, increased only 3.7 per- 
cent. We are succeeding in building strong 
and lasting economic growth without infla- 
tion. And I believe these results demon- 
strate, once again, that our economic pro- 
gram, given a chance to work, has worked 
beautifully in spite of the naysayers. Credit 
for this must go to the hard-working people 
of the United States. 

Yesterday I pledged a new America, an 
opportunity society in which all would ben- 
efit from economic freedom. We are push- 
ing closer than ever to that great goal, but 
we cannot rest on our laurels. Further eco- 
nomic progress can and will be made for all 
Americans once we simplify taxes and 
lower tax rates, create enterprise zones to 
stimulate economic activity in our cities, 
and permanently limit the ability of the 
Federal Government to spend, so that less 
money will go to the Federal Establishment 
and more will stay in the hands of the 
people, who are the creators of the prosper- 
ity we enjoy. 


1985 March for Life Rally 





Remarks to Participants in the Rally. 
January 22, 1985 





The President. Hello, Nellie, am I speak- 
ing to youP 
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Ms. Gray. Yes, Mr. President, you're 
speaking to me. And you're speaking to 
thousands of your pro-life Americans, who 
are here to tell you that we appreciate your 
being in the White House so very, very 
much. 

The President. Well, thank you. And 
thank all of the participants in this 1985 
March for Life for coming here and demon- 
strating your overwhelming support for the 
right to life of the unborn. 

I feel a great sense of sol: darity with all of 
you. And I’m convinced, as I know you are, 
that our response to the 12th anniversary of 
Ree vs. Wade and Doe vs. Bolton must be to 
rededicate ourselves to ending the terrible 
national tragedy of abortion. 

A year ago, in my State of the Union 
Address, I called on everyone in our coun- 
try to rise above bitterness and reproach 
and seek a greater understanding of this 
issue. I believe that spirit of understanding 
begins with the recognition of the reality of 
life before birth and the reality of death by 
abortion. 

But the spirit of understanding also in- 
cludes, as all of you know, a complete rejec- 
tion of violence as a means of settling this 
issue. We cannot condone the threatening 
or taking of human life to protest the taking 
of human life by way of abortion. 

And I want you to know that I feel these 
days, as never before, the momentum is 
with us. Surely, recent advances in medical 
technology have changed the debate. Sur- 


geons now speak of the “patient in the - 


womb.” We now know more than ever 
before about the unborn. Doctors have in- 
vented procedures that can give blood 
transfusions to the fetus and even adminis- 
ter medication. For the first time, through 
the new technique of real-time ultrasound 
imaging, we’re able to see with our own 
eyes, on film, the abortion of a 12-week-old 
unborn child. 

The film—which, as you know, I’m sure, 
is narrated by a former director of the 
world’s largest abortion clinic—provides 
chilling documentation of the horror of 
abortion during the first 3 months of life. 
It’s been said that if every Member of the 
Congress could see this film of an early 
abortion, the Congress would move quickly 


to end the tragedy of abortion. And I pray 
that they will. 


I will continue to work with all of those— 
in the Congress and out—who believe, as I 
do, that abortion is taking the'life of a living 
human being; that the right to abortion is not 
secured by the Constitution; and the state 
has a compelling interest in protecting the 
life of each person before birth. 

I’ve spoken here of the evidence today 
that establishes that the unborn is a living 
human being. We must not forget that in 
reality, if there is any justice in the abor- 
tionist position, it would require that they 
establish beyond a doubt that there is not 
life in the unborn—and they can’t do that. 


It’s been a long, hard struggle the past 
dozen years. But I know all of us are feeling 
hopeful about a positive resolution of this 
issue, and I don’t think our feeling of hope 
is inappropriate. There are already signs 
that we’ve changed the public attitude on 
abortion. The number performed each year 
is finally leveling off. The general feeling 
that abortion is just a small, harmless medi- 
cal procedure that’s simply a matter of 
choice has almost disappeared. 


We're making a lot of progress, and 
partly because a dozen years ago people 
like yourselves who were told that banning 
abortion was a losing battle said, “Fine, 
that’s the only kind of battle worth fight- 
ing.” 

God bless you for your courage and com-:; 
mitment, and thank you for your wonderful 
work. And I’m proud to stand with you in 
the long march for the right to life. 


Ms. Gray. Mr. President? 
The President. Yes, Nellie. 


Ms. Gray. Mr. President, before you 
leave us, you know, many times we have 
been in the White House and you have said 
to us that we must come together. And I 
want you to know that we heve had, 
maybe, some of our differences before. But 
now this grassroots, pro-life, American, 
whole movement is united. We want the 
paramount human life amendment with no 
compromises, Mr. President. 
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The President. Good for you, and I sup- 
port you.? 

Ms. Gray. And, Mr. President, we want 
to work with you this year because we 
know that there are some things that we 
can do right now. One is, we can stop the 
funding of abortions in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and we, as pro-life Americans, want 
to work with you to get that bill through. 
There are things that we can do, and we 
want to work with you. 

And before you leave us, we just want to 
give you a resounding “Thank you, Mr. 
President” from all of us here who are 
standing with you. 

Goodbye, Mr. President. 

The President. Goodbye, and thank you. 

Ms. Gray. God bless you, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you very much, 
Nellie, and thank everyone. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:01 p.m. 
from the Oval Office via a loudspeaker 
hookup with the rally site. Participants had 
gathered on the Ellipse for a march to the 
Supreme Court on the occasion of the 12th 
anniversary of the Supreme Court’s decision 
on the abortion issue. 

Miss Nellie Gray is president of March 
for Life. 


Arms Control and Reduction 
Negotiations 





Statement by the President. 
January 22, 1985 





I have just met with Secretaries Shultz 
and Weinberger, General Vessey, Bud 
McFarlane, Ken Adelman, and our new 
arms control negotiators. I am very pleased 
that the three distinguished Americans who 
will be our representatives have agreed to 


1On the same day, the Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President issued a 
statement which read, “There is no change 
in the President’s position on abortion. He 
believes that abortion should be prohibited 
except when the life of the mother is en- 
dangered.” 


serve our country in these important new 
arms control negotiations. 

Max Kampelman, John Tower, and Mike 
Glitman bring to their new assignments 
broad experience and deep knowledge. 
With the strong support of Paul Nitze and 
Ed Rowny, I am confident that our new 
team will represent the United States very 
effectively. 

I view the negotiating commitments we 
undertook 2 weeks ago with the Soviets in 
Geneva with the utmost seriousness. I have 
no more important goal than reducing and, 
ultimately, eliminating nuclear weapons. 
The United States will have concrete ideas 
to put on the negotiating table. We hope 
the Soviet Union will follow a similarly con- 
structive approach. 

I also want to emphasize that we are de- 
termined to achieve a good agreement—an 
agreement which meets the interests of 
both countries, which increases the security 
of our allies, and which enhances interna- 
tional stability. Our new negotiators share 
this important goal. I look forward to work- 
ing closely with our negotiating team in the 
months ahead. In this effort, I have charged 
Max and his colleagues with the responsibil- 
ity of keeping appropriate Members of the 
Congress fully informed. With the patience 
and support of the American people, Con- 
gress, and our allies, I am confident that we 
will succeed. 


Commission on Executive, Legislative, 
and Judicial Salaries 





Appointment of Two Members. 
January 22, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Commission on Execu- 
tive, Legislative, and Judicial Salaries for 
the period of the 1985 fiscal year of the 
Federal Government: 


Lloyd Norton Cutler will succeed Martha W. 
Griffiths. He is a partner in the law firm of 
Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering in Washington, 
DC. He served as Counsel to the President of 
the United States in 1979-1981. Previously he 
was with Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering in 1962- 
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1979. He graduated from Yale University (A.B., 
1936; LL.B., 1939). Mr. Cutler is married, has 
four children, and resides in Chevy Chase, MD. 
He was born November 10, 1917, in New York, 
NY. 


Alexander B. Trowbridge will succeed Joseph 
Howard McDonnell. He is president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers in Washing- 
ton, DC. Previously he was vice chairman of 
Allied Chemical Corp. in 1976-1978. He 
served as Secretary of Commerce in 1967- 
1968. Mr. Trowbridge graduated from Prince- 
ton University (B.A., 1951). He is married, has 
six children, and resides in Washington, DC. 
He was born December 12, 1929, in Engle- 
wood, NJ. 


Federal Advisory Committees 





Memorandum From the President. 
January 22, 1985 





Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 


Subject: Reform of Federal Advisory Com- 


mittees 


Federal agencies receive outside advice, 
information, and assistance from some 900 
advisory committees, councils, boards, and 
commissions. They include a total of about 
20,000 members, at a combined annual cost 
of approximately $74 million. About two- 
thirds are established by statute. 

A recent analysis found that 284 advisory 
committees reported no significant accom- 
plishments during the last reporting period, 
and of these, 161 reported no activity what- 
ever. The study also found that in many 
cases agencies failed to give serious consid- 
eration to the policy recommendations of 
committees. 

It is evident that many advisory commit- 
tees are not serving a useful purpose, and 
should be eliminated. It is also obvious that 
valuable committees are not receiving 
proper support and attention from agency 
leadership. Elimination of needless commit- 
tees and improved management of the re- 
mainder will result in increased committee 
credibility and better advice and informa- 
tion at lower cost to the government. 
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Therefore, you should undertake a thor- 
ough review of your agency’s committees 
and achieve the following objectives: 

1. Assure that all committees are effec- 
tively managed, that they are provided ade- 
quate policy guidance, that recommenda- 
tions are evaluated, and cost savings 
achieved wherever possible. 

2. Eliminate all committees not produc- 
ing significant results, or whose advice is no 
longer needed by the government. Legisla- 
tion would be required to abolish commit- 
tees established by statute. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
and the General Services Administration 
will assist you in this effort and will report 
overall progress, consistent with the annual 
review required by the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act. 

In the interest of good management, I 
urge your continued attention to this 
matter. 


Ronald Reagan 


National Advisory Committee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere 





Appointment of Two Members and 
Designation of Chairman. 
January 23, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Oceans and Atmosphere for 
terms expiring July 1, 1987. The President 
intends to designate John E. Flipse as 
Chairman upon his appointment. 


S. Fred Singer is a reappointment. He is a visit- 
ing professor at George Mason University in 
Fairfax, VA. He served as Deputy Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection Agency 
(1970-1971) and as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Scientific Programs at the Department of 
the Interior in 1967-1970. He received a Ph.D. 
from Princeton University in 1948. He was 
born September 27, 1924, in Vienna, Austria, 
and now resides in Arlington, VA. 

John E. Flipse will succeed John A. Knauss. He is 
associate vice chancellor of the Texas A&M 
system and associate dean of engineering of the 
college of engineering at Texas A&M Universi- 
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ty. Prior to joining the faculty of Texas A&M 
University in 1978, he was founder, chairman, 
president, and chief executive officer of Deep- 
sea Ventures, Inc. (1968-1977). He graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(B.S., 1942) and New York University (M.M.E., 
1948). He is married, has four children, and 
resides in College Station, TX. He was born 
February 4, 1921, in Montville, NJ. 


National Jerome Kern Day, 1985 





Proclamation 5293. January 23, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Musical theater is an American art form 
that has been part of our lives for over a 
century. The songs are a true expression of 
the era in which they were written, but 
they also evoke something eternal in the 
American ethos—echoing our joy in good 
years, reflecting our sadness in difficult 
ones, and lifting our spirits in times of chal- 
lenge. 

Jerome D. Kern, one of the founding fa- 
thers of the American musical theater, 
whose centenary we observe this year, is 
widely honored for his many contributions 
to this uniquely American art form. His pro- 
digious body of work—over 1,000 songs and 
108 complete scores for Broadway shows 
and Hollywood films—forms a major part of 
the core of musical theater as we know it in 
America and as it has spread throughout 
the world. 

Jerome Kern is remembered for individ- 
ual songs, such as “Lovely to Look At,” 
“They Didn’t Believe Me,” “All the Things 
You Are,” and “Look for the Silver Lining,” 
as well as entire film and stage scores, most 
notably the classic Show Boat. 

He collaborated with other great talents 
like Oscar Hammerstein II, Johnny Mercer, 
and Ira Gershwin and wrote with the ele- 
gance, wit, and sophistication that charac- 
terize the best American popular music. He 
was esteemed by his peers, who twice voted 
to honor him with Academy Awards—for 
“The Way You Look Tonight” and “The 
Last Time I Saw Paris.” New generations of 


audiences of all ages and backgrounds have 
taken his melodies to heart and given them 
a permanent place in our American musical 
heritage. 

In recognition of the many contributions 
of Jerome Kern in enriching the American 
musical theater and in celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of his birth, the 
Congress, by House Joint Resolution 583, 
has designated January 27, 1985, as “Na- 
tional Jerome Kern Day.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim January 27, 1985, as Na- 
tional Jerome Kern Day. I encourage the 
people of the United States to observe the 
day with appropriate ceremonies, programs, 
and activities throughout the country, and 
in particular, by enjoying the music of this 
renowned American composer. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-third day of January, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-five, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:42 p.m., January 24, 1985] 
Note: The text of the proclamation was 


released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on January 24. 


Meeting With Western Hemisphere 
Legislators 





Remarks to the Members of the Delegations 
to the Western Hemisphere Legislative 
Leaders Forum. January 24, 1985 





I know that many of you come from 
somewhat warmer climates and aren’t ac- 
customed to this Washington deep freeze, 
but Ill hope that the warmth of our hospi- 
tality has helped make up for the tempera- 
ture outside. 

I think it’s particularly fitting that your 
visit coincides with our Inaugural time, 
when the mantle of power here in the 
United States is passed to the choice of the 
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electorate. Wherever we are, no matter 
what our political agenda, those who be- 
lieve in democracy and human rights 
should rejoice in times like this. Believing 
in the peaceful transfer of power through 
democratic elections and a solid respect for 
human rights unites all of us here today 
with millions of people across the globe. 
Recognizing that bond is what this gather- 
ing and this Center for Democracy are all 
about. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank 
the Democratic and Republican Members 
of the United States Congress, Professor 
Allen Weinstein, Dr. John Silber, Peter 
Kelly, and Frank Fahrenkoph for all they’ve 
done to ensure the success of this confer- 
ence. 

Being from democratic countries, you 
know it’s difficult to get opposing political 
parties together, even in worthwhile en- 
deavors like this. Well, the bipartisan sup- 
port behind this effort reflects the value we 
place on enhancing long-range hemispheric 
collaboration among the free and democrat- 
ic countries of the Americas. Building and 
reinforcing these ties has been of the 
utmost importance to this administration 
and will continue to be so during the next 4 
years. 

Our efforts are guided by three consistent 
and mutually reinforcing goals: We seek to 
promote the development of democratic 
political institutions; we want to encourage 
economic growth, which will increase op- 
portunity and improve the standard of 
living for people throughout the hemi- 
sphere; we're willing to help our friends 
defend themselves against Soviet bloc, 
Cuban, and Nicaraguan sponsored subver- 
sion. 

I like to think that the first of these goals 
is simply a reaffirmation of something in 
which our Forefathers believed so firmly, 
and that is that free and democratic govern- 
ment is the birthright of every citizen of 
this hemisphere. The Americas should be, 
and by right of heritage, ought to be popu- 
lated by free and independent people. 

As you know, not long after our own War 
of Independence, Simén Bolivar led the 
people of Latin America in a courageous 
struggle for independence. Bolivar, like 
Washington, a giant in the annals of human 
freedom, pointed out in his later years, “It 
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is harder to maintain the balance of liberty 
than to endure the weight of tyranny.” 

The Great Liberator lamented that man- 
kind is all too willing to rest unconcerned 
and accept things as they are. And that’s 
why we who are committed to free govern- 
ment and democratic institutions must 
maintain a sense of fraternity between our- 
selves and other freedom-loving peoples. 

Today, there are many reasons for opti- 
mism. Despite economic problems and the 
threat of well-armed, anti-democratic 
forces, we Americans—and by that I mean 
all of us, all Americans, from the North 
Slope of Alaska to the tip of Tierra del 
Fuego—are enjoying a rising tide of democ- 
racy. 

Of the 34 countries in Latin America, 27, 
with about 90 percent of the region’s popu- 
lation, are either democratic or in transition 
to democracy. A decade ago, less than 40 
percent of Latin America’s population was 
so fortunate. 

I'd like to take this opportunity to offer 
my heartfelt best wishes to the representa- 
tives who are with us from the hemi- 
sphere’s newest democratic governments— 
Uruguay and Brazil. And Id like also to 
offer my congratulations to the people in 
political leadership of Argentina who, I un- 
derstand, have been chosen by the Center 
for the 1985 International Democracy 
Prize. 

The trend to democracy not only under- 
scores the desire of people to be free but 
also suggests a new recognition that free 
government is the surest path to economic 
progress. This was pointed out long ago by 
Andres Bello, one of the hemisphere’s intel- 
lectual giants. “Liberty,” he noted, “gives 
wings to the spirit of enterprise wherever it 
meets it.” 

Well, today, as never before, we need this 
spirit of enterprise to overcome the eco- 
nomic challenges of the hemisphere. The 
leap in energy prices, the onset of global 
recession in 1979 and 1980 brought serious 
hardship throughout the world. 

Here in the United States we countered 
the economic downturn with economic re- 
forms that lowered tax rates, eliminated 
counterproductive government regulations, 
and brought down the rate of increase in 
government spending. We concentrated on 
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promoting growth and opportunity, on en- 
couraging business enterprise and invest- 
ment. And this formula worked well for us. 
Last year we had a growth rate of 6.8 per- 
cent. And that was the best since 1951. And 
the inflation rate was only 4 percent. In 
fact, it has only averaged 3.9 percent over 
the last 3 years. 

While putting our own economic house in 
order, we’ve tried to help our hemispheric 
neighbors and friends. We increased by 
over 50 percent the level of bilateral eco- 
nomic assistance over the previous adminis- 
tration. We’ve continued to support the 
World Bank, the Inter-American Bank, and 
the IMF programs. We’ve worked with 
leaders in government and the private 
sector to encourage the refinancing of 
international debt. Your cooperation has 
been indispensable in this effort. 

And last year a dramatic and innovative 
approach to progress in Central America 
and the Caribbean went inte effect. It took 
considerable effort to pass the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative, and we’re anxious to work 
with you to see that its benefits are enjoyed 
by all concerned. 

A few moments ago, I expressed opti- 
mism about the course of political develop- 
ments in the Americas. I’d like to add that 
I’m equally optimistic that our economic 
problems, which today. seem so menacing, 
will be overcome. Free people, given time, 
will find a way to solve what may appear to 
be unsolvable. I can assure you, the people 
of the United States are anxious to work 
with your people to build a prosperous and 
opportunity-filled future. Our cooperation 
will enhance our chance for economic 
progress and help us meet some serious 
challenges to our security as well. 

The transition to democracy, especially in 
Central America, has been accompanied by 
a concerted and well-financed effort by the 
Soviet bloc and Cuba to undermine demo- 
cratic institutions and to seize power from 
those who believe in democracy. This is 
nothing new. Venezuelans who struggled so 
long and hard for freedom faced this same 
threat as they transformed their country 
into a democracy. Similar subversion—fi- 
nanced, armed, and supported by the out- 
side—has plagued Colombia and other 
countries, as well. 


A new danger we see in Central America 
is the support being given the Sandinistas 
by Colonel Qadhafi’s Libya, the PLO and, 
most recently, the Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
Iran. 

The subversion we’re talking about vio- 
lates international law. The Organization of 
American States, in the past, has enacted 
sanctions against Cuba for such aggression. 
The Sandinistas have been attacking their 
neighbors through armed subversion since 
August of 1979. Countering this by support- 
ing Nicaraguan freedom fighters is essen- 
tially acting in self-defense and is certainly 
consistent with the United Nations and OAS 
Charter provisions for individual and collec- 
tive security. 

Two centuries ago, when our Forefathers 
in the United States were risking all to es- 
tablish our democracy, one of our Founding 
Fathers said, “We must all hang together, 
or assuredly we shall all hang separately.” 

Well, I think it behooves all of us who 
believe in democratic government, in free 
elections, in the respect for human rights, 
to stand side by side with those who share 
our ideals, especially in Central America. 
We must not permit those heavily armed 
by a faraway dictatorship to undermine 
their neighbors and to stamp out democrat- 
ic alternatives at home. We must have the 
same solidarity with those who struggle for 
democracy as our adversaries do with those 
who would impose Communist dictatorship. 

It was just 1 year ago when the Bipartisan 
Commission on Central America, of which 
John Silber was a member, issued their 
report. These distinguished citizens con- 
cluded that there is indeed a threat to Cen- 
tral America. As they recommended, I have 
asked the United States Congress to provide 
$8 billion in aid over the next 5 years for 
economic and social help. We’re also taking 
steps, including active diplomacy, to defuse 
a potential crisis. We support, for example, 
all 21 objectives of the Contadora process, 
including the implementation of the demo- 
cratic commitments made by the Sandinis- 
tas to the Organization of American States 
in 1979. 

I believe that the answer lies in democra- 
cy. There’s never been a war between two 
free countries. If we’re for democracy, 
we're for peace, domestically and interna- 
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tionally. Today, with democracy on the rise, 
we have it within our power to recapture 
Simon Bolivar’s dream. We can have a 
united hemisphere, living in peace, oppor- 
tunity, and freedom. 

The ideals we share have come of age. 
And now is the time; we are the people; 
democracy is the way. There are some 600 
million of us from that tip of Tierra del 
Fuego up to that north coast of Alaska, 
bound together by a common heritage and 
history, all of us Americans, all of us wor- 
shiping the same God. What a power for 
good in the world we can be if we strength- 
en our neighborliness and the contact and 
the cooperation between us. 

Thank you for being here, and God bless 
you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:47 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 

The Western Hemisphere Legislative 
Leaders Forum is cosponsored by the West- 
ern Hemisphere Affairs Subcommittee of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Boston University, and the Center for De- 
mocracy. 


Delegation of Functions Concerning 
Foreign Assistance 





Executive Order 12500. January 24, 1985 





DELEGATION TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
AND THE DIRECTOR OF THE INTERNATION- 
AL DEVELOPMENT COOPERATION AGENCY 
CONCERNING FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including section 
621 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 2381), and section 
301 of title 3 of the United States Code, and 
in order to delegate certain functions con- 
cerning foreign assistance to the Secretary 
of State and the Director of the Internation- 
al Development Cooperation Agency, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 


Section 1. Section 1-201(a) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is further 
amended by inserting the following new 
paragraphs at the end thereof: 

(26) title III of the Foreign Assistance 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act, 
1985 (as enacted in Public Law 98-473) 
under the unnumbered paragraph entitled 
“Military Assistance” insofar as they relate 
to El Salvador, Turkey and Honduras; 

“(27) section 540 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance and Related Programs Appropriations 
Act, 1985; 

“(28) section 1540 of the Department of 
Defense Authorization Act, 1985 (Public 
Law 98-525), which shall be exercised in 
consultation with the Secretary of Defense”. 

Sec. 2. Section 1-102(a) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is further 
amended by inserting the following new 
paragraph at the end thereof: 

“(6) Section 533 of the Foreign Assistance 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act, 
1985, which shall be exercised in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State”. 

Sec. 3. Section 1-701(d) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is further 
amended by deleting “481(a)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “481(h)”. 

Sec. 4. Section 1-902(c) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“References in this order to provisions of 
any Act, and references in any other Execu- 
tive order or in any memorandum delega- 
tion to provisions of any Act related to the 
subject of this order shall be deemed to 
include references to any hereafter-enacted 
provision of law that is the same or substan- 
tially the same as such provisions, respec- 
tively.” 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 24, 1985. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:51 p.m., January 24, 1985] 
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Legislation Concerning Federal 
Assistance to Educational Institutions 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 
January 24, 1985 





I have been advised that legislation has 
been introduced in the Senate to effectively 
overturn the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Grove City College case. Majority 
Leader Bob Dole has introduced the legisla- 
tion as S. 272. This bill reflects the compro- 
mise reached after long and arduous efforts 
between Members of the Senate and the 
administration at the end of the 98th Con- 
gress. Regrettably, the press of time pre- 
vented the 98th Congress from adopting 
the approach embodied in this bill. 

S. 272 accomplishes the stated intention 
of proponents of legislation to overturn the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Grove City 
College case and, at the same time, avoids 
the problem created by the overly broad 
proposals which were introduced in the last 
Congress. In Grove City, the Supreme 
Court held that the statutory prohibition 
against sex discrimination (Title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972) applies 
only to the “specific programs” to which 
Federal financial assistance is actually ex- 
tended. The bill introduced today would 
amend not only that law but also the three 
major parallel civil rights statutes (Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964; Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973; and the 
Age Discrimination Act) so that extension of 
Federal financial assistance to any program 
or activity of an educational institution 
covers all of its educational programs and 
activities, subjecting them to the prohibi- 
tions in these Federal laws against discrimi- 
nation on the basis of sex, race, handicap, 
and age. 

The administration fully supports S. 272 
and will work to see the legislation enacted 
in the Congress. The 98th Congress almost 
completed the task of developing an accept- 
able response to the Grove City College de- 
cision, and there is no good reason why the 
99th Congress cannot finish this work by 
enacting the legislation introduced today. I 
am confident that this will happen so long 
as no efforts are made to alter the legisla- 


tion’s fundamental purpose or add to it 
needless and crippling amendments that go 
beyond the careful reversal of Grove City 
contained in S. 272. 


1985 Reagan Administration Executive 
Forum 





Remarks to Members of the Administration. 
January 25, 1985 





Again, thank you. 

I was thinking as George ! was speaking 
that I’ve been truly blessed these past 4 
years to have been surrounded by some of 
the most capable and talented executives 
and leaders the White House has ever seen. 
This is truly—and this is not hyperbole— 
this is truly a history-making team. 

I believe the historians will recognize 
George Bush as a great Vice President. And 
I’ve had the help for 4 years of the fine 
men and women that you see up here with 
me—the whole Cabinet. And Ill try not to 
take a nap. [Laughter] 

These are the people who quietly and 
with complete commitment have worked 
with you to change the realities in our 
country. 

It’s been a tremendous 4 years. And I’m 
feeling absolutely bullish on the next 4. I 
was just thinking the other day that in our 
first administration, we made history, and 
in the second, we can change history for- 
ever. 

Four years ago we came here knowing 
what was wrong, but in truth, as conserv- 
atives who'd been out of power for a great 
many years, some of us had limited practi- 
cal experience in how exactly to right all 
the wrongs that had preceded us. But we 
had a philosophy, and we had a vision. 

Our philosophy could be boiled down to 
one word: freedom. Freedom was at the 
heart of our plans for our economy, for indi- 
viduals, for our country, and for all the 
nation states of the world. And so we pulled 
up our sleeves and went to work. 


1 Vice President George Bush addressed 
the audience prior to the President’s arrival. 
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We lowered tax rates for individuals in 
businesses; we instituted tax indexing; we 
slowed the growth of government; we 
slowed the number of regulatory edicts 
emanating from Washington; we began to 
return power to the States and counties and 
towns and cities; and we began to return 
power to the people. 

You know the results of our efforts: an 
economy come alive again, a nation come 
alive again. You know the facts about infla- 
tion, about how more people are employed 
than ever before in our history. But I think 
the most eloquent testimony about the suc- 
cess of our program and how we were right 
to stand firm in the face of the pessimists 
and doom-and-gloomers is in the numbers 
that came out Tuesday: the biggest increase 
in the gross national product since the 
Truman administration and the smallest in- 
crease in inflation since 1967. 

We’ve taken control of the ship of state 
and changed direction. And what are we 
going to do now? Well, the way I see it, it’s 
all ahead full, no turning back. 

Now, that term, if you haven’t heard it 
before, “all ahead full,” that’s a Navy com- 
mand that has to do with guiding or direct- 
ing a ship. The last time I used that I was in 
an entirely different career. [Laughter] I 
was playing the captain of a submarine. 
[Laughter] And we were taking the sub out 
the harbor at San Diego to get some shots 
at sea, and the director just thought he 
could get some extra footage that might 
come in handy. So he told me to replace 
Commander Kelly of the submarine who 
stepped out of camera range, standing 
above the open hatch in the conning tower, 
so that he could then say to me the com- 
mands that I was actually to give to get us 
out of the harbor. And I would repeat those 
commands down below. And it was, you 
know, “half speed,” and it was “hard right,” 
and it was all those commands. And I was 
repeating them, and the enlisted man down 
below, in the open hatch down there, 
would repeat back the order that I had 
given. . 

And finally, we came with the clear sea 
ahead of us to “all ahead full.” And I said, 
“All ahead full.” And it was repeated up, 
“All ahead full.” And then the director— 
I've often thought that I got at this point a 
great—really a great review of my acting— 
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because the director said to me, “Give that 
last one again. So I said, “All ahead full.” 
There was a pause, and a very aggrieved 
voice from below said, “Sir, it is all ahead 
full.” [Laughter] So—I won’t say it again; 
you got the idea. [Laughter] 

In the next 4 years, all of us together are 
going to transform America. We’re going to 
lower tax rates further by instituting for the 
first time since the income tax began real 
tax reform to make the entire system more 
simple, more fair, and more efficient. And 
by lowering tax rates, we’re going to en- 
courage greater productivity and the cre- 
ation of wealth for all. 

We’re going to continue to trim the size 
of government. Think a moment how re- 
markable and truly revolutionary it is that 
hundreds of people who came to Washing- 
ton to assume positions of governmental au- 
thority actually succeeded in diminishing 
the government’s authority. Now this is not 
the normal bureaucratic way of things. Nor- 
mally, people say, “Put me in power, ana 
I'll return more power to you.” But they 
get into power, and they find they kind of 
like it and figure ways to get some more. 
Well, we’ve been the administration that 
didn’t do that. And this alone is cause for 
great pride. 

In the next 4 years, we’re going to go for 
economic growth. Now, “growth” can 
sound like some kind of a buzzword, as if all 
kinds of growth are always good in and of 
themselves. But when we talk about 
growth, we mean letting the free market- 
place of the freest country in the world 
expand to its ultimate, and thereby give 
complete opportunity to every person in 
our country. We’ve made great strides in 
civil rights in our history, but blacks and 
Hispanics and all minority group members 
won't have full and equal power until they 
have full economic power. And that begins 
with the jobs that are created by growth. 
We want opportunity for all. And if we 
have to say goodbye to needless regulations 
and turn an unfair tax structure on its ear 
to give opportunity to all, well, that’s what 
we'll do. 

We're going to continue to speak out in 
support of the other great change—the 
return to traditional values that was sparked 
in 1980. We’re for prayer in the schools; 
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we're against abortion. We support the 
return to basics. We’ll continue, under our 
next Secretary of Education Bill Bennett, 
the policies that already have resulted in 
renewed excellence in education. We sup- 
port the family and oppose anything that 
would take from it its power and its moral 
authority. We recognize that the family is 
the center of our society, and as the family 
goes, so goes civilization. 

In our international relations, we'll con- 
tinue to be what we set out to be 4 years 
ago—a reliable friend to our allies and to 
our neighbors and a leader to those who 
care about human liberty. We’re a friend of 
peace first, last, and always. But the Ameri- 
can soul was forged in freedom. And we 
will be a friend of freedom everywhere, 
and the foes of freedom will be our foes. 
We must assure the survival and success of 
freedom in Central America. We cannot 
break faith with freedom anywhere. This is 
our heritage and our moral obligation. 

I think there’s an understandable tenden- 
cy when a second term begins to think that 
all the great work is behind us; that the big 
battles have been fought, and all the rest is 
anticlimax. Well, that’s not true. What’s 
gone before is prolog. Our greatest battles 
lie ahead—all is newness now, and the pos- 
sibility of great and fundamental change. 
We can change America forever. And that’s 
some great and beautiful music we’ve been 
playing these past 4 years, but the way I see 
it, from here on, it’s shake, rattle, and roll. 

I’m aware of how hard you've all worked. 
These past 4 years have been rough and 
demanding. Governing isn’t easy. And some 
of you, I know, feel an understandable fa- 
tigue. There have been bureaucratic dis- 
agreements and tensions. Well, this week- 
end, I want you to put up your feet and 
relax. And Monday—don’t think too much 
about the job—Monday when you come in, 
sit down at the desk and breathe deep, be- 
cause Monday the world starts all over 
again. It’s the beginning of a brand new 
administration, and we’re going to make 
new history together from here on in. 

I think you sense, as I do, an ebullience in 
our country, and our joy is not inappropri- 
ate to the times. Our joy is an engine that is 
going to move our nation into a great prom- 
ised land of freedom, dignity, and happi- 
ness. We’ve only just begun. We’re here 


together as we were 4 years ago. We share 
a covenant, a public trust. 

I rely on you, for you are the Reagan 
administration. And I look forward to the 
next 4 years. I’m excited about what we 
have the potential to do and about what 
kind of America we can leave behind us. 

And so, once again, I thank you all so 
very much. And God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. at 
DAR Constitution Hall at the 4th annual 
Executive Forum for political appointees of 
the administration. 


Organization of American States 





Nomination of Richard T. McCormack To 
Be U.S. Permanent Representative With the 
Rank of Ambassador. January 25, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard T. McCormack to 
be the Permanent Representative of the 
United States of America to the Organiza- 
tion of American States, with the rank of 
Ambassador. He would succeed J. William 
Middendorf II. 

Since 1982 he has been serving as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State (Bureau of Economic 
and Business Affairs). Previously, he was a 
consultant for international economics at 
the Department of State, representing the 
Department at a number of functions 
abroad. In 1979-1981 he served as a legisla- 
tive assistant to Senator Jesse Helms. He 
was at the American Enterprise Institute in 
1975-1977 and Deputy to the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for International 
Economic Affairs in 1974. 


He is the author of “Asians in Kenya,” 
and a number of other articles and mono- 
graphs on foreign affairs. He graduated 
from Georgetown University (B.A., 1963) 
and the University of Fribourg in Switzer- 
land (Ph.D., 1966). He is married, has one 
child, and resides in Washington, DC. He 
was born March 6, 1941, in Bradford, PA. 
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European Communities 





Nomination of J. William Middendorf II To 
Be U.S. Representative With the Rank of 
Ambassador. January 25, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate J. William Middendorf II 
to be the Representative of the United 
States of America to the European Commu- 
nities with the rank and status of Ambassa- 
dor. He would succeed George Southall 
Vest. 

Since 1981 he has been serving as Perma- 
nent Representative of the United States of 
America to the Organization of American 
States, with the rank of Ambassador. Previ- 
ously, he was chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the Presidential Inaugural Com- 
mittee. He was president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Financial General Bank- 
shares, Inc., in 1977-1981. He served as 
Under Secretary, then Secretary of the 
Navy in 1974-1977. In 1969-1973 he was 
the United States Ambassador to the Neth- 
erlands. 

He received a bachelor of naval science 
from Holy Cross College in 1945 and a 
bachelor of arts degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1947. He also graduated from 
New York University Graduate School of 
Business Administration (M.B.A., 1954). He 
is married and has four children. He was 
born September 22, 1924, in Baltimore, 
MD. 


Foreign Service 





Nomination of George Southall Vest To Be 
Director General. January 25, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate George Southall Vest, a 
Career Member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice, Class of Career Minister, to be Director 
General of the Foreign Service. He would 
succeed Alfred L. Atherton, Jr. 

Since 1981 he has been serving as Repre- 
sentative of the United States of America to 
the European Communities, with the rank 
and status of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary. Previously, he served in 
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the State Department as Assistant Secretary 
for European Affairs in 1977-1981; Director 
of the Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs in 
1974-1976; Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Press Relations in 1973-1974; and Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for negotiations 
on CSCE in Helsinki and Geneva (1972- 
1973). He was Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Brussels (USEC, 1967-1979) and NATO 
(1969-1971). 

He graduated from the University of Vir- 
ginia (B.A., 1941; M.A., 1947). He served in 
the U.S. Army in 1941-1946. He is married, 
has three children, and resides in Bethesda, 
MD. He was born December 25, 1918, in 
Columbia, VA. 


National Afro-American History and 
Culture Commission 





Appointment of Six Members. 
January 25, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Afro-American 
History and Culture Commission: 


Aletha Odom-Foxworth for a term expiring Janu- 
ary 18, 1987. She will succeed Alan Pifer. She 
is a science teacher at North Miami Beach 
Senior High School. She graduated from Fisk 
University (B.A., 1967) and the University of 
Miami (M.B.A., 1976). She was born April 27, 
1939, in Miami, FL, where she now resides. 


Dorothy B. Parker for a term expiring January 
18, 1987. She will succeed Leon Litwack. She 
is special assistant to the associate director of 
the National Institute of Education in Washing- 
ton, DC. She graduated from Cheyney State 
College (B.S., 1964), Temple University (Ed.M., 
1970), and Peabody College of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity (Ed.D., 1981). She was born January 28, 
1933, in Philadelphia, PA, and now resides in 
Alexandria, VA. 


James E. Stratten for a term expiring January 18, 
1987. He will succeed C.J. McLin. He is owner 
of R & J Futuristic, Inc., land developers in San 
Francisco, CA. He graduated from Talladega 
College (B.A., 1936) and Columbia University 
(M.A., 1939). He was born November 20, 1913, 
in Cedartown, GA, and now resides in San 
Francisco, CA. 





Ronald J. Crutcher for a term expiring January 
18, 1989. He will succeed James Alfred Joseph. 
He is chief bailiff of the Dayton Municipal 
Court in Dayton, OH. He is also a general part- 
ner in R & D Associates in Dayton. He grad- 
uated from Wright State University (B.A.). He 
was born September 30, 1954, in Detroit, MI 
and now resides in Dayton, OH. 


Theophilus W. Mungen, Jr., for a term expiring 
January 18, 1989. He will succeed Karen 
Zuniga. He is a sales associate with Skagits 
Land and Home Realty in Mount Vernon, WA. 
He graduated from Volusia County Community 
College (A.A., 1963), Florida A & M University 
(B.S., 1965) and the University of Idaho (MS., 
1971). He was born March 24, 1943, in St. Au- 
gustine, FL, and now resides in Mount Vernon, 
WA. 


Lucy Phelps Patterson for a term expiring Janu- 
ary 18, 1989. She will succeed Topper Carew. 
She is Branham professor and director of the 
Social Work Program at Bishop College in 
Dallas, TX. She graduated from Howard Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1950) and the University of 
Denver School of Social Work (M.A., 1963). She 
was born June 21, 1931, in Dallas, TX, where 
she now resides. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





January 19 

The President and Mrs. Reagan attended 
a private luncheon, hosted by a small group 
of their friends, at Blair House. In the after- 
noon, the President and Mrs. Reagan hosted 
a reception on the State Floor at the White 
House for members of the Inaugural Trust, 
major contributors to the Committee for 
the 50th American Presidential Inaugural. 
In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan went to the District of Columbia 
Convention Center to attend the 50th 
American Presidential Inaugural Gala. 


January 22 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 
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—the bipartisan congressional leadership, 
to discuss budget and arms control 
issues; 

—a group of leaders of pro-life organiza- 
tions. 

The President hosted a reception on the 
State Floor for members of the Inaugural 
Committee staff. 

The White House announced that on Jan- 
uary 21, the President recess appointed the 
following individuals: 

—john A. Bohn, Jr., as a First Vice Presi- 
dent of the Export-Import Bank of the 
United States for a term expiring Janu- 
ary 20, 1989. This is a reappointment. 

—Richard H. Hughes, as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States for a 
term expiring January 20, 1987. This is 
a reappointment. 


January 23 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Directors of the Committee for the 
50th American Presidential Inaugural; 

—Sharlene Wells, of Utah, the current 
Miss America; 

—Vice President Bush, Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz, Secretary of the 
Treasury Donald T. Regan, and other 
White House and administration offi- 
cials, for an overview of economic ob- 
jectives for the Bonn Economic Summit 
meeting, which was given by Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
W. Allen Wallis, and a presentation on 
the current international economic situ- 
ation by Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury for International Affairs David 
C. Mulford. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 

gress the first annual report of the National 
Endowment for Democracy. 


January 24 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Giovanni Spadolini, Italian Minister of 
Defense; 
—the Vice President, 
meeting; 


for a luncheon 
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—the Cabinet Council on Commerce and 
Trade, to discuss the report of the 
President’s Commission on Industrial 
Competitiveness. 

In a White House ceremony, 12-year-old 
Lisa Marcks, a Special Olympian from Naza- 
reth, PA, presented the President with a 
copy of a commemorative book on the 1984 
Olympics held in Los Angeles. The CIGNA 
Foundation is providing marketing support 
for the sale of the book as part of a fundrais- 
ing effort for the Special Olympics. 


January 25 

The President met throughout the day at 
the White House with members of the 
White House staff. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted January 22 


Donald P. Hodel, 
of Virginia, to be Secretary of the Interior. 
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The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released January 21 


Advance text: 
Inaugural Address 


Checklist—Continued 
Released January 22 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on economic statistics and 
trends—by Secretary of Commerce Mal- 
colm Baldrige 


Statement: 

On economic statistics for 1984—by Larry 
Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secretary 
to the President 


Released January 23 


Statement: 
On the Consumer Price Index—by Mr. 
Speakes 


Released January 25 


Advance text: 

Remarks to the 1985 Reagan Administra- 
tion Executive Forum at DAR Constitution 
Hall 
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Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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